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organization. The vigour of an act of will depends on the
degree to which these organized instincts and sentiments find
satisfaction. We have said little about the cognitive aspect,
but it too is an indispensable factor. We cannot form senti-
ments unless we clearly conceive their objects, and we cannot
have a self-sentiment without a clear notion of self. Nor can
we will effectively unless we visualize clearly the end of the
act of will, thinking it out and relating it to the sum*total of
our purposes; further, we must, from the very nature of the
act of will, think out the means of achieving it. In this
thinking out of ends and means we have a pronounced intel-
lectual element.
Realizing, then, that none of the three aspects may be
neglected in will-training, we may consider each separately.
We have already dealt with the affective aspect in the build-
ing up of sentiments and the self. We shall best consolidate
sentiments, not by talking about them, but by allowing them
issue in action. Moral talk may easily be overdone, and
undue stress on the affective aspect of the training will lead to
sentimentality. For it is easily possible for a sentiment itself
to become the object of a new sentiments aC/person, for
example, may fall in love with his own patriotism, hugging
it and nursing it to keep it warm.          ^r
The cognitive aspect of will-training must not be neglected.
As the intellectual powers develop the child must be trained
to deliberate, to think out the consequences of his actions and
to relate them to his whole life, to look before he leaps. He
must think not of momentary advantage, but of permanent
gain* If he learns to institute a delay between an impulse
and its response he will strengthen his powers of self-control
and become better able to resist temptation. , Here we have
the truth underlying the maxim, "BeKWje Y<Su say an angry
word count ten." But, again, the ^raffi^ag in deliberation
may be overdone. We all know peop^of the Hamlet type
who deliberate overmuch, who are Capable of making up
their minds, perpetually saying, "On the other hand, there is
this to be considered." Such people may be of unexceptionable
moral character, but they are feeble and ineffective in action.